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WHEN a training crisis arose early in 
1959, the California agency decided that 
it was time to make the changes in the 
training program which they had been 
pondering for years. How this “block 
training (groups of courses) developed, 
how it operates, and some of its advan- 
tages make up the article by Carmelita 
Herbage of the State agency. p. 3 


How would you feel if your livelihood 
depended upon your going to a strange 
place where you knew little of the lan 
guage or the ways of the people? Each 
year such worries beset about 12,000 
seasonal Puerto Rican farm workers who 
come to the mainland under the program 
of the Puerto Rican Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security to work on farms. But 
they don’t come wholly unprepared 
They know what to expect in the new 
environment because of intensive orien 
tation training they received through the 
help of the Puerto Rican Bureau. Aure 
lio Segundo describes the training in de 
tail. p. 6 


IF a “means test” violates an impor- 
tant principle of unemployment insur 
ance, how can dependents’ allowances be 
justified. This problem was raised by 
a recent legislative proposal in Ohio 
Charles Nowacek of the Cleveland Re- 
gional Office explores this question, 
drawing on the experience of some other 
countries, in a thought-provoking article. 
p. 9 


EARLY steps in modernizing the DIC- 
TIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TI 
TLES were told in the April 1959 issue 


of the REVIEW. Now Carl Heinz and 
Walter Studdiford of the BES discuss 
the progress which has been made in the 
last 2 years and the plans for the future 
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p. 14 


TWO years ago the dependents’ allow- 
ance program became effective in Iowa 
This was a revolutionary change in the 
State Employment Security Law The 
provisions of the new law and compafri- 
sons of the effects on benefits of the old 
and new laws are given on p. 17 


IF the needed skills are not available, 
manufacture” them, says Frank Ostanek 


of the New York State agency. That's 
what the Utica office did when grocery 
checkers were needed. In cooperation 


with store managers, unions, and the 
Utica Public Schools, a training course 
was developed and conducted with good 
results. p. 19 


WHEN you selected your Christmas 
tree last year, you probably chose one 
which came from northwestern Mon- 
tana—the “Christmas Tree Capital of the 
World David Lake, of the State ES, 
takes the reader into the woods to learn 
about this multi-million dollar industry 
which is much more than just a seasonal 
operation p. 20 


THE Texas Employment Commission 
has been in the skill survey business since 
1957. Four have been completed; sev- 
eral others will be initiated soon. Their 
purpose, operation, and value are told by 
William Crawford of the State Agency 


p. 22 
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New Office of Automation and Manpower 


SECRETARY OF LABOR Arthur J. Goldberg 
recently established an Office of Automation and 
Manpower in the Department of Labor and appointed 
Deputy Assistant Secretary Seymour Wolfbein as its 
Director. 

The duties of the new Office, which is a part of 
the Office of the Secretary, are to examine all phases 
of employment and unemployment, with particular 
focus on the effects of automation and other forms of 
technological change on the labor force. 

Specifically, the Office is charged with developing 
programs for improving testing, counseling, training, 
and placement of workers who have been displaced by 
automation or who may not possess the skills needed 
as a result of technological developments. 

It also serves as a clearinghouse for materials on 
technological developments, holds conferences with 
employers and workers affected by technological 
change, and prepares informational materials on the 
problems connected with automation and technological 
change. 

The new Office utilizes the resources of offices and 
bureaus in the Department and cooperates with other 
Government agencies in its work. 

“Automation and other technological developments 
require greater skills from the labor force and displace 
those with lesser skills,” the Secretary said in his order 
establishing the new Office. “These developments 
will accelerate in the years ahead. They will pose 
special problems for workers who suffer unemployment 
and must acquire new skills to meet changing man- 
power needs.” 
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BES Task Force on Automation 


A Bureau-State Agency-University Task Force on 
Automation and Technological Change met June 5 
and 6, 1961 in Washington to consider what else the 
Employment Service might do, in cooperation with 
management and labor, to serve technologically 
displaced workers. 

In opening the session, Robert C. Goodwin, Director 
of the BES, cited examples of what the Employment 
Service could do in cooperation with employers and 
labor about the human side of the technological 
displacement problem. 

In his statement to the Task Force, William U. 
Norwood, Jr., Assistant Director for the Employment 
Service, said, “It is clear that the employment security 
system has a vital role in relation to the impact of 
technological change on workers. It is concerned with 
employment, displacement, employment stability, and 
changes in number and kinds of jobs, in job content, 
employer requirements, worker training needs, and 
related employment matters, all of which are affected 
by technological change. These matters are the 
concern of this task force.” 

The Task Force considered labor market research 
and informational problems, as well as ES operations 
concerned with both agricultural and nonagricultural 
workers, that would be involved in efforts to reduce 
the impact of automation and technological change 
on such workers. The Task Force recommended that 
a variety of approaches be undertaken on a pilot basis 
to determine which would be most helpful. Plans are 
now being made for approximately 10 pilot or demon- 
stration projects. These will be joint Federal-State 
undertakings with selected employers in various 
industries in different States. 


BES Plans Related to 
Automation and Technological Change 


IN the current plans for the coming fiscal year to 
expand and strengthen the Federal-State Employment 
Service, the Bureau of Employment Security is empha- 
sizing work on the employment problems arising out 
of automation and technological change. 

To assure that the advantages derived from auto- 
mation and technological change are realized with the 
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minimum of manpower dislocation, steps will be taken 
to (1) develop needed information on effects of auto- 
mation on manpower; (2) exchange this information 
among the State agencies and others concerned with 
this problem; (3) undertake demonstration projects 
in cooperation with the State agencies to determine 
how the Employment Service and the community can 
assist workers affected by automation; and (4) deter- 
mine training and retraining needs of workers affected 
by automation. 

The studies on effect of automation and manpower 
designed in connection with the Bureau’s program to 
develop and exchange pertinent information will be 
pinpointed so that the results will be most useful in 
the overall Bureau programs as well as for immediate 
use in the daily operations of the Employment Service. 
It is planned to (1) modify the existing State agency 
reporting program to obtain information needed for 
an early warning system at area level to identify plants 
anticipating technological changes and the effects of 
these changes on employment; (2) expand the scope 
and number of area skill surveys to obtain not only 
information on current and future job opportunities 
but also to identify occupations developing or declining 
as a result of automation; (3) study long-term unem- 
ployment and the extent to which automation and 
technological changes contribute to this problem; (4) 
study problems of maintaining skill level of workers 
displaced by automation; (5) prepare publication on 
“Successful Employment Practices” with respect to 
manpower in plants that have automated; and (6) 
establish a system for exchanging information between 
the Bureau and the State agencies, as well as among 
the States, on facts, plans, and suggested action pro- 
grams which bear on the problems of automation and 
technological changes. 

Job descriptions covering new and changed jobs, 
both in agricultural and nonagricultural occupations, 
will continue to be prepared. These job descriptions 
will be incorporated in the revision of the DicTionaRy 
oF OccuPATIONAL TITLES now underway and ex- 
pected to be published in 1963. Such occupational 
research will be continued largely through field centers, 
to cover new or changed jobs resulting from techno- 
logical developments. 


National Conference on Technological 
Training in Canada 


INDIVIDUALS trained in one part of Canada 
must be able to transfer to other parts of the country 
and their qualifications must be known, understood, 
and accepted at par, the Honourable Michael Starr, 
Minister of Labour, told delegates at the opening 
session of the first National Conference on Techno- 
logical Training in Canada in May. The meeting 
was sponsored by the Department of Labour and the 
National Technical and Vocational Training Advisory 
Council. 

Representatives from labor, industry, education, 


(Continued on page 11) 


Employment Security Activities at a Glance, April 1961 
United States 


Percentag? 
| change from 
Number or | 














Activity ! amount 
Previ- | Year 
ous ago 
| month 
Employment Service | 
New applications........ 808,300 | —10 +6 
Referrals: | | 
Apricasaral, ..s20is:cs<! 229,200 | +51 1¢ 
Nonagricultural...... 811,400 +3 ‘ 
Placements: 
Agricultural.......... 178,300 | +44 17 
Nonagricultural...... | 440,200 +5 |} 14 
Beiccacrsereens 247,200 | +11 | 16 
WOM, ccc5s000s 193,000 (2) | —10 
Handicapped..... | 21,200 +12] —20 
Counseling interviews.... 167,100 —10 + 3 
Individuals given tests... | 165,600 31 +2 
Employer visits........... 147,900 9 +14 
Veterans | 
New applications ........ 127,200 16 l 
Referrals, nonagricultural.| 150,700 L6G 15 
Placements, nonagricul- | 
ee ERR EE: 87,800 | +9 18 
Placements, handicapped. | 8,200 +13 22 
Counseling interviews... | 14,700 11 13 
State Unemployment 
Insurance 
Initial claims, except tran- 
NE aids sop ieith ven | 1,468,000 | —14 | +19 
Weekly average insured | 
unemployment.......... 2,779,400 | —12 | +43 
Weeks compensated...... 10,656,300 | 20 +41 
Weekly average benefi- | 
COINS i ic hccxn aes o enews 2,664,100 | —8 +48 
Average weekly benefit 
payment for total un- | 
employment............| $34.18 | () | 
Benefits paid ‘............ | $362,538,800 | 21 | 53 
Funds available as of | 
Agri 30, 1961 .5<6605 $5,631,902,000 | 2 14 
Unemployment Compensa- 
tion for Federal Em- | 
ployees® | 
CEU OTT ne ae 12,900 +7) +15 
Weekly average insured | 
unemployment ......... | 36,300 —8 +9 
Benefits paid ‘............ | $6,227,700 | +13 | +29 
Unemployment Compensa- | 
tion for Ex-Servicemen® 
Initial claims............. 29,000 16 +27 
Weekly average insured | 
unemployment.......... 82,600 -9 + 54 
Benefits paid ‘............ $11,980,300 +3 +69 


1 All data include Puerto Rico beginning January 1961, when the Common- 
wealth’s program became part of the Federal-State UI system. Employment 
Service data include Guam and the Virgin Islands. Data on the UCFE 
and UCX programs include the Virgin Islands. 

2 Decrease of less than 0.5 percent. 

3 Includes interstate claims taken by the Virgin Islands. 

‘ Includes payments under extended duration provisions of State laws; six 
States made such payments in April 1961. 

5 Data exclude claims from Federal workers with both Federal and State 
wage credits. 

6 Data exclude information relating to claims filed jointly with UCFI 
and/or State programs. 
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22 Part of a training class on the Determination Process being given at the San Francisco Training Center. 
1: 
lifornia’s Block Training P 
: California's Block Training Program 
+ 43 By CARMELITA HERBAGE 
- Division Training Officer 
48 California Department of Employment 
15 HAT is the best way to train employees—for- provement. One of the greatest identified weaknesses 
+ 53 mally, or on the job? A combination of the two? was the frequent failure to coordinate training with 
Centralized or decentalized? The California agency experience. Sometimes employees would be given 
Wie pondered these questions for years, but it took a crisis specialized training, such as determinations or place- 
for a decision to be made. The decision was block ment, but would not be assigned to the function for 
training. What is block training? It consists of months after the training. Another problem was that 
- groups (blocks) of training courses on the knowledges, although many of the instructors were excellent, some 
skills, and abilities needed for each work assignment. were not adequately skilled as trainers. And so it 
LO The blocks are arranged in sequence, providing for an went. The training program was badly in need of 
+29 orderly progression of learning. overhauling. 
This article describes how the California Depart- What we needed was a basic training plan that: 
ment of Employment developed its block training 1. Would organize training material in a logical 
1.27 program, explains how the system operates, and lists sequence, 
some of its advantages. 2. Was comprehensive, yet eliminated unnecessary 
i The heart of the problem was in the field office “fluff” and overlapping, 
+ 69 oe Tee ‘ ’ : 
division, with its more than 3,600 employees scattered 3. Was aimed at the proper level, 
a throughout the State of California in 128 full-time, 44 4. Had built-in controls to assure high quality train- 
a seasonal, and 35 itinerant offices. The crisis came to ing and conformance with experience requirements, 
UCFE a head in the spring of 1959. And yet 
Early in April 1959, a review was made of the exist- 5. Was as simple and adaptable as possible. 
site ing training program. Shortly thereafter, at an IAPES The entry classification for work in California’s Em- 
training institute, a panel of new employees gave their ployment Security Officer series is the Employment 
sa opinions of the training they had received. Both Security Trainee (EST). The EST serves a 1-year 
UCF 
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sources painfully showed the need for considerable im- 
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probationary period. Then he is eligible for appoint- 
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ment to Employment Security Officer 1 (ESO 1). 
Of course, promotion depends on whether he can sat- 
isfactorily perform the major mainstream ES and UI 
operations and has satisfactorily passed the ESO | 
examination. Since the EST is the classification from 
which future journeymen and executives will be de- 
veloped, it is especially important that this group be 
given well-rounded training, and that they develop 
the proper attitudes, philosophy, and work habits. 
For these reasons the l-year EST training became 
the focal point of our efforts. 

We had many separate training guides on technical 
material; some needed to be brought up to date, some 
overlapped, and there were many gaps in coverage. 
There was no overall training plan to show what 
should be taught for each job and no requirements 
as to the relationship of training to experience. Many 
questions had to be resolved, such as: 

1. What should be the sequence of job assignment 
for the new EST’s in the local office? 

2. What knowledge is needed for each function 
performed? 

3. How much training should be concentrated into 
one, or perhaps several sessions? 

4. How should the training be given? 

5. Should experience be interspersed with the train- 
ing? If so, what kind and how much? 

The tremendous variance in size of the local offices 
in our agency (from 3 to over 100 employees) added 
to the complication. Could one plan be adaptable 
to all offices? Another major problem was the lack 
of an adequate training records system. It was diffi- 
cult, and in some offices impossible, to determine 
who received what training and how much. Some 
EST’s did not receive the necessary training in both 
ES and UI; they would be assigned to one function, 
where they would stay until the end of the year. 


Statewide Training Records 


The first step to improve the training program was 
the inauguration of a statewide training record system 
using tabulating equipment. This system results in 
the issuance of three monthly reports. One report is 
an individual training record for each employee, which 
is sent to the local office manager. ‘Two reports are 
for the area supervisor—one listing training given 
by subject matter, and the other (for budget purposes ) 
showing the kinds and amount of training given by 
each local office. 

The next steps were to (1) study the various tasks 
to be performed by the trainees in the local offices 
and decide their level of difficulty, (2) ascertain the 
pattern of work assignment most offices were following 
for their new employees, and (3) determine what 
training was needed prior to assignment to each job. 
This process was begun while the details of the train- 
ing record system were still being worked out. It 
sounds easier than it was. In the first place, what 
did the employee already know? Where had he 
worked prior to the assignment for which he was to 
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be trained? The differences of opinion as to just 
what an employee needed to know in order to do 
a given task didn’t make the job any easier. 
Central Office ES and UI Technical Sections 
worked closely with the Training Section. A pre- 
liminary list was made of the tasks, in the order of 
their difficulty, for each major job in the local office. 
The knowledge needed for each job was then listed 
by subject. Thus, each task built upon the knowl- 
edge and experience gained on prior assignments 
Flow charts were prepared, written material and ex- 
amples were developed, and the EST block training 
plan was introduced to the field staff for comment 
and evaluation in February 1960. Many valuable 
criticisms and recommendations were received. 


How Much Latitude? 


It soon became clear that a decision was needed 
as to the amount of latitude that should be given to 
the field offices. There were some pretty strong feel- 
ings along this line. Should local office managers be 
allowed to deviate from the plan? If so, when and 
how far? The basic objective was to place as much 
responsibility as possible in the field, with the Centra! 
Office centering attention on the results. In line 
with this objective, the more commonly needed devia- 
tions were provided in the plan. It was also recog- 
nized that there might be emergency situations re- 
quiring additional deviations. Authority to grant 
these was given to the area supervisors, with stand- 
ards and controls provided for their guidance. 

The recommendations received from the field were 
thrashed out by the Central Office group. Policy de- 
cisions were made and a revised plan was prepared. 
It was again presented to the Area Supervisors with 
new flow charts and new written material. More 
comments and criticisms were received. 

This procedure of revising, presenting, discussing, 
getting comments and criticisms, and revising again 
continued for nearly a year. Alternate sequences fo1 
work assignment and training were written into the 
plan to adapt it to the needs of the various size offices. 
A decision was made that the trainee’s work schedule 
must provide time for him to receive specific prerequi- 
site training and work experience in order to obtain 
the proper foundation for the next course. A key pol- 
icy decision was that the trainee must be assigned to 
work experience that utilizes the skills, knowledge, and 
ability that have just been taught. However, the 
length of time the trainee should work in each assign- 
ment to gain experience would be decided by the 
local office manager. 

For several years, local offices had been required to 
prepare an advance training plan for each of theu 
EST’s. It was decided to continue this system. A 
standard form, “Schedule and Record of EST Train- 
ing,” has been provided for this purpose. However, 
the Area Supervisors may alter the design if they 
wish. This form shows the training and work assign- 
ment planned for each EST for the entire year. 
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Training and experience are posted as they are ac- 
complished. Most Area Supervisors prepare the 
plans in their offices because practically all of this 
training is given centrally. Control and followup are 
generally the responsibility of the Field Supervisor. 

Some areas voluntarily began using the preliminary 
draft of block training shortly after it was given to the 
field in February 1960. Others gradually followed, 
although the final draft was only recently released in 
the operating manual. 

Still to be solved was the instructor problem. Local 
office training, which in many instances was given 
individually, was expensive and lacked uniformity. 
Some instructors were excellent, some needed training. 
Some used established training guides, and some “im- 
provised.” Some had such heavy line responsibilities 
that they had little time to prepare. To solve these 
problems, three Training Centers were established. A 
Training Coordinator was put in charge under the 
direction of the Area Supervisor. 


How We Staff the Centers 


The next problem was staffing the Centers. This 
is what we did: Instructors are borrowed from local 
offices for periods of 18 months to 2 years. At the end 
of that time they return to their local offices. This 
relieves the instructors of line responsibilities, permits 
giving them special instructor training, and allows time 
for preparation. This arrangement is also beneficial 
to the local offices, as they are able to hire temporary 
personnel to fill in for the borrowed employees. It 
eliminates the “here today—giving training tomorrow” 
problem. At present most of the instructors are ESO 
l’s; however, plans are being made to upgrade the 
jobs to the ESO 2 level, which is the beginning super- 
visory grade, just above the journeyman level. Now 
we know how much the instructors know and how well 
they are prepared. 

We had known from the start that block training 
would require block hiring. In fact, some of this had 
already been done in one area. How do you “block 
hire”? ‘This is how one area does it. When the EST 
civil service list is received, the Area Supervisor asks 
the local office managers where they plan to assign 
the new employees (ES or UI). Training classes 
are then planned around these work assignments, and 
tentative hiring dates are set. As candidates are se- 
lected, they are shown the tentative hiring dates. 
(Usually there are enough new employees for at least 
two beginning groups. ) 

The interviewer and candidate select the beginning 
date most suitable for them. Those few for whom the 
dates are not satisfactory are trained individually un- 
til they can be fitted into a group. Sometimes a new 
employee wants to start work earlier than the hiring 
date. When this occurs, he is immediately hired (to 
avoid losing him). He then remains in the local office 
for orientation and acts as an assistant to journeymen 
workers until centralized training begins. ‘This is 
usually not more than a week. 
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The continuous growth of some of the smaller offices 
sometimes presented a difficult training problem. In 
one office, for instance, the ratio of new EST’s to 
experienced staff went as high as 50 percent. To over- 
come the burden of training so many new employees 
at one time in a small office, one or more trainees were 
sometimes detailed to a larger office for part or all of 
the first year’s training. Sometimes experienced sea- 
sonal personnel would be used in the interim. Some- 
times the larger office would lend experienced person- 
nel to the smaller office to offset the loss. This “big 
brother” assistance demonstrates the cooperative ap- 
proach that many local office managers have taken 
toward the training of their new employees. 

Writing training material had always been the re- 
sponsibility of each State program supervisor—claims 
processes, determinations, placements, etc. Here 
again, pressures of line responsibility left little time for 
the preparation of training material. Because of the 
urgent need for training guides to cover the new EST 
block training requirements, four employees were as- 
signed to the Central Office technical sections to pre- 
pare training material. Even the four writers could 
not immediately produce all the guides needed. 

To meet the emergency, Special Outlines were pre- 
pared on those subjects for which there were no guides. 
The Special Outlines show the scope of coverage, 
sources to use, and the kind of emphasis to give to the 
various parts of the training. Thus, even though they 
lack the completeness of a finished guide, the outlines 
can be used temporarily. A complete training guide 
will be prepared on each of the Special Outlines as 
soon as possible. The Area Training Centers are as- 
sisting Central Office writing staff in updating training 
courses which need only minor changes. 

A plan as far reaching and comprehensive as this 
naturally required the sanction and support of top 
administration. This support was given from the be- 
ginning by the Chief of the Field Offices Division 
and, in turn, by the Director. When decisions were 
needed, they were promptly made; when differences 
arose, they were resolved; and when deadlines were 
needed, they were set. Nevertheless, a project of this 
type required considerable give and take. Without 
the advice, assistance, and cooperation of the Area 
Supervisors and their staffs, these accomplishments 
could not have been made. 


Advantages of the Program 


These are some of the advantages we believe block 
training has given us: 

1. Orderly, uniform training and experience for all 
new professional employees. 

2. Assurance that new employees are thoroughly 
competent before they are allowed to gain permanent 
status. 

3. Identified and completely recorded entry training 
requirements providing a solid base for higher level 
training (reduces overlapping and gaps) . 

+. Better satisfied new employees. 
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5. Better planning for the assignment and training 
of other employees by the local office manager. 

6. Facility in transferring employees between offices. 

Where do we go from here? A long way, we hope. 
We know there are many “bugs” to work out of our 
block training plan and perhaps some changes to make 
in the Training Centers. Complete training guides 
are needed to replace the Special Outlines, and more 


journeymen courses are needed. However, there is 
still more organizational work to be done—a block 
training plan for the entry class of Farm Placement 
personnel; a series of Farm Placement training guides: 
middle management training plans; and although 
some work has been done toward planning training for 
the intermittent personnel, more refinements are 


needed. 


Puerto Rico's Orientation Program 
For Migrant Farm Workers 


By AURELIO SEGUNDO 


Farm Placement Supervisor 
Puerto Rico Bureau of Employment Security 


T IS possible that many of us at one time or an- 
other have experienced the worries which result 
from being away from home and from our own coun- 
try, even if only for a short time. These worries may 
often be lessened if we can count on some financial 
security for our family back home. The Puerto Rican 
migrant farm worker is no exception, for these workers 
and their families generally do not have much finan- 
cial security. 

Conscious of the many problems which Puerto Ri- 
can seasonal farm workers face when they decide to 
leave the island for work on the mainland, the Bureau 
of Employment Security? assumes the responsibility 
for providing them with intensive orientation in order 
to prepare them for their new environment. 

About 12,000 Puerto Rican seasonal agricultural 
workers go to the mainland each year under the pro- 
gram administered by the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity. The exact number each season depends on 
crop conditions and local farm labor supplies. ‘The 
movement of workers usually gets well under way in 
March and continues throughout the mainland crop 
season, with some workers finishing up as late as Octo- 
ber or November. 

The program is carried out through the regular 
machinery of the Farm Placement Service of the 
United States Employment Service, with job orders 
placed at the local offices of the various State agencies. 
Puerto Ricans have worked in 16 States under this 
program, hired under the terms of a Work Agreement 
which is designed to provide minimum standards for 

1As used in this article, this refers to the Puerto Rican 


Bureau of Employment Security, not the Bureau in Wash- 
ington. 
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the protection of both workers and employers. Many 
farm employers have commented favorably on the per- 
formance of the workers. One farmer has stated his 
opinion concisely: “I am planning to use Puerto Ri- 
cans again, and that is the acid test.”” To a large ex- 
tent, the success of the program can be attributed to 
the intensive orientation procedures which have been 
developed for the workers. 

Nature has provided a convenient arrangement for 
this program, since sugarcane, in which most of the 
farm workers are employed on the island, is a winter 
crop in Puerto Rico, and the “dead season” in sugat 
corresponds with the peak of the farm season on the 
mainland. ‘Thus, the farm placement program helps 
the workers to extend their period of employment each 
year and helps mainland farmers when their labor 
needs are greatest. 

The orientation program for workers who may wish 
to go to the mainland under the farm placement pro- 
gram begins early each January and forms part of the 
preseason promotion campaign carried out by the lo- 
cal offices of the Bureau of Employment Security. The 
purpose of the campaign is to inform farm workers 
and the public in general about the philosophy, ob- 
jectives, and functioning of the program in order to 
arouse their interest and to obtain their cooperation. 

At this early stage, the farm workers who are poten- 
tial candidates for work on the mainland receive thei 
first direct orientation. Workers are informed of the 
job opportunities which will be available and of the 
requirements for acceptable candidates. ‘Those who 
are interested are directed to register at their local 
office and to secure the documents they will need for 
the final selection of workers. 
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The Bureau of Employment Security makes use 
of all available media for this promotion campaign, 
ncluding radio broadcasts, posters, printed materials, 
‘ilms, soundtrucks, and volunteers. 

Through regular radio broadcasts, information is 
riven about agricultural employment opportunities 
and the location of local offices and itinerant points 
for recruitment. Workers are informed of the docu- 
ments which they must present to the local office in 
order to be considered for work on mainland farms. 
These include a birth certificate, a health certificate 
issued by the local Department of Health within the 
past 6 months, a certificate of good conduct from the 
Commonwealth Police, a Social Security card, and a 
Selective Service card for those workers within mili- 
tary age. 

Radio broadcasts and other forms of communica- 
tion include extensive information on the advantages 
of going to the mainland under the farm placement 
program and the dangers of being recruited illegally 
outside the program. Workers are warned that those 
who accept jobs offered by unauthorized agents are 
not protected by the terms of the Work Agreement as 
are all farm workers recruited under the Bureau’s 
placement program. 


Workers Are Protected By Law 


Puerto Rican law prohibits the recruitment of work- 
ers for jobs outside the island without the express per- 
mission of the Secretary of Labor of Puerto Rico. A 
number of unauthorized recruiters have been arrested 
and convicted. The law grew out of abuses in the 
late 1940’s when workers were recruited for jobs which 
did not exist, or for which they were not qualified, or 
where working conditions were substandard. Un- 
scrupulous employment agents were found to be simul- 
taneously collecting a fee from workers for finding 
them jobs, a fee from employers for finding them 
workers, and a commission from the airlines for acting 
as travel agents! In addition, some agents added to 
their incomes by selling used clothing to workers for 
considerably more than they would have paid in stores 
on the mainland. 

Prospective workers under the farm placement pro- 
gram are also informed as to the terms of the Work 
Agreement, which is signed by each worker and his 
employer; the role of the Puerto Rico Department of 
Labor; the responsibilities assumed by the worker to- 
ward his own family, his employer, and the mainland 
community where he will work; and working and 
living conditions in farm camps and on farms. 

Specific orientation at the time of registration and 
selection in the local offices include detailed explana- 
tions of: 

|. The selection procedure. 

2. The job order and the type of work to be done. 

}. The provisions of the Work Agreement covering 
the termination date, hourly rate, piece rate, transpor- 
tation cost, etc. 

+, The contract guarantee of 160 hours of work in 
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An applicant fills out papers preparatory to going to the mainland 
to work on farms. 





Carefully selected applicant receives clearance for work on the 
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Selected workers receive further orientation just before leaving for 
the mainland. 
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each 4-week period, or pay, if sufficient work is not 
provided to cover the guarantee. 

5. Responsibility for working other crops in addi- 
tion to those initially specified. 

6. Responsibility for housing which workers occupy. 

7. Rate of pay, method of payment, deductions for 
transportation expenses, insurance, Social Security, 
etic. 

8. Workmen’s compensation coverage and method 
of securing compensation, including how to report 
to the foreman and the employer and how to keep a 
record of the date and circumstances of the accident 
and the name of the doctor and hospital and dates 
hospitalized. 

9. Responsibility stated in the Work Agreement 
for performing all work in a good and workmanlike 
manner and for working at least 8 hours a day for 6 
days during each calendar week. 

10. Responsibility of the employer to provide ade- 
quate housing at no cost to the worker, and the respon- 
sibility of the worker to keep quarters clean and in 
good sanitary condition. 

11. Responsibility of the employer to provide meals 
at the cost stated in the Work Agreement, or of work- 
ers to prepare their own meals. 

12. Responsibility of workers for negligent destruc- 
tion of, or damage to, property of the employer. 

13. Coverage and benefits of the nonoccupational 
group insurance plan, for which 87 cents a week is 
deducted from the worker’s salary. 

14. Provision in the Work Agreement prohibiting 
discrimination against workers because of race, color, 
creed, or union membership or activity in behalf of a 
union. 

The workers are also instructed on how to arrange 
for return transportation to Puerto Rico, and are 
warned against fraudulent ticket agents who collect 
all or part of the fare and never return with the 
tickets. 


A Realistic Picture of Conditions 


Another important aspect of the orientation pro- 
gram at the time of selection is a realistic picture of 
the kind of working and living conditions which the 
workers will face when they arrive on the mainland. 
Each worker receives a copy of a pamphlet in Spanish 
entitled “A Message from the Secretary of Labor to 
Workers Who Want To Go to Work on Farms in the 
United States.” As part of the orientation procedure, 
this pamphlet is read aloud to groups of workers at the 
time of selection. 

The 15-page pamphlet is written in simple language 
and in a direct style which appeals to the Puerto Rican 
workers. The topics covered include: a description 
of the work to be performed and of the social environ- 
ment to be met; information on housing, food, cloth- 
ing, and laundry; how to keep records of hours and 
units worked; how to deal with problems related to 
work; fulfilling the terms of the Work Agreement; 
claims and complaints; accidents; emergencies; hunt- 
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ing, fishing, and driving regulations; the importance 
of learning to speak English; and the need for identifi- 
cation documents. Workers are urged, furthermore, 
to save as much money as they can and to behave prop- 
erly. The following quotations from this pamphlet 
give an idea of the style in which it is written and the 
way in which the orientation message is directed to 
the workers: 

“Both your employer and yourself must fulfill the 
contract. You need the employer. He needs you. By 
fulfilling your contract you will improve your work 
and the job opportunities for other Puerto Rican 
workers. he 

“If someone who is not an agricultural worker ad- 
vises you to quit your job, he will be advising you 
wrongly. If another agricultural worker invites you to 
quit the job together with him, he will be giving you 
wrong advice. ‘ 

“When your job is about to end because the harvest- 
ing of the crops is almost over, and you would like to 
return to Puerto Rico, bear in mind the following: 
Do not quit your job while your employer still has 
some crops to harvest. If you quit your job before the 
harvesting has been completed, the crop will be lost 
and the employer will never hire you again and per- 
haps he will never hire any other Puerto Rican 
worker. 7 

“You are a respectable citizen. A respectable and 
law-abiding citizen. As such a respectable and law- 
abiding citizen, you must adapt yourself to the place 
where you go. In Puerto Rico you are a good neigh- 
bor. On the mainland you should continue to be a 
good neighbor. A good neighbor lives in harmony 
and in peace with his other neighbors.” 

Another means of orientation used effectively at the 
local offices during the selection procedure is a small 
leaflet containing 10 orientation reminders and the 
addresses of all the offices on the mainland of the Mi- 
gration Division of the Puerto Rico Labor Department. 

The workers are told the day and hour that they 
are to report to the airport in San Juan to fly to the 
mainland. After all the topics have been covered, 
the workers are given a short summary of the main 
points discussed during the orientation talk. At the 
San Juan International Airport on the day of depar- 
ture, after each flight is processed and the workers are 
ready to board the plane, our airport representative 
gives them a brief review of the major points to 
remember. 


Further Help on the Mainland 


Finally, upon their arrival on the mainland, ou 
Migration Specialists stationed at the various Migra- 
tion Division offices in the United States offer the 
workers specific information on the living and working 
conditions they are about to face and the crops that 
are to be harvested. They explain the various services 
available through the Migration Division offices and 


tell them how to obtain such services. Finally, our 
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Migration Specialists give the workers a word of advice 
om how to get along with their fellow workers and 
how to maintain good personal relations with their 
employers and the community. 

In a program such as this, where all sorts of human 
reactions are present, even extensive orientation can- 
not eliminate all problems and difficulties. But it can 


go a long way toward minimizing them. By looking 
on each difficulty that has arisen as a challenge to our 
ingenuity and determination we have been able to 
develop practical orientation procedures that have 
helped this program to become increasingly effective in 
serving the employers, the workers, and the economy 
as a whole. 


The Means Test and Dependents’ Allowance 
in Unemployment Insurance 


By CHARLES G. NOWACEK 


Employment Security Representative 
Region V, Cleveland 


HE theoretical basis of Unemployment Insurance 

was brought into sharp focus during the 1961 Ohio 
legislative session by a bill for an automatic duration 
extension program, which included a provision that 
such extended benefits should be available only to an 
unemployed individual “. who has a dependent 
spouse or child as defined . . . in the Revised Code.” 
The purpose of the provision was to restrict the eli- 
gibility for extended benefits to wage earners who had 
either a wife or a child dependent upon them. 

Previous actions by the Department of Labor and 
the Social Security Board on similar proposals from 
other States were the justification for the conclusion 
that the Ohio proposal would establish, in effect, a 
means or needs test in unemployment insurance. This 
would violate an important principle of social insur- 
ance: benefits to be available as a matter of right, 
without any social stigma attached to the receipt of 
such compensation. Along with other principles of 
social insurance, this feature is an important and dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of unemployment insurance, 
as contrasted with unemployment assistance or relief. 
Unemployment insurance benefits are contingent 
solely on the event of unemployment, regardless of the 
“need” of the individual or his financial or dependency 
circumstances. 

This view of unemployment insurance is generally 
accepted. The meaning given to the term, “unem- 
ployment compensation,” as used in the Social Security 
Act and the Internal Revenue Code covering the 
withdrawals of moneys from the Unemployment Trust 
Fund, has been premised on these grounds. 

The Ohio Legislature eliminated the dependency 
status qualifying requirement from the trigger exten- 
sion proposal, but not until the logic of the means 
test position on the proposal was measured against the 
logic of accepting dependents’ allowances, now being 
paid in 12 States including Ohio, as insurance pay- 
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ments. The question of reconciling these positions 
might be phrased as follows: 

“How does one rationalize the view with respect to 
the ‘needs test’ aspect of Ohio H.B. 3 with the appar- 
ent ‘needs test’ aspect of Section 4141.30(D) of the 
Ohio Unemployment Compensation Act providing 
for additional allowances for dependents?” 

The attempt to answer this question reaches into the 
historical background of dependents’ allowances as a 
part of unemployment insurance in the United States, 
as well as a review of some of the significant institu- 
tional features of the scheme as a part of a modern 
social insurance program. ‘The first step, perhaps, 
should be to examine the nature of dependents’ al- 
lowances in unemployment insurance. 


Dependents’ Allowances in UI 


Dependents’ allowances as an element in the benefit 
structure of 12 unemployment insurance laws in the 
United States is not destructive of the concept of bene- 
fits as a matter of right. The effect of dependents’ al- 
lowances merely modifies the weekly benefit amount 
to which the unemployed individual would otherwise 
be entitled. It is an augmenting factor, applied to a 
schedule of benefit rates applicable to all unemployed 
workers who meet a given test of previous employment. 

The system of variable benefit rates is peculiarily 
characteristic of the U.S. scheme of unemployment in- 
surance; such a system of weekly rates, based on the 
theory of compensation in relation to the size of the 
wage loss, stands in contrast to other systems of unem- 
ployment insurance based on the theory of a flat, mini- 
mum subsistence benefit rate. And example of the 
flat-rate system is that of the United Kingdom, the 
earliest of the national compulsory schemes. Regard- 
less of the size of the weekly earnings of the worker, he 
receives 50 shillings per week, plus 30 shillings for a 
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wife, 15 shillings for the first child, and 7 shillings for 
each other child under 15 years of age. Varying the 
weekly benefit rate, then, by the dependency or even 
the marital status of the insured worker is not incon- 
sistent with the insurance nature of the British system. 

The variable wage loss schedule in the United States, 
like the British and other flat rate systems, is con- 
structed on the theory of a level of nondeferable ex- 
penditures. In the United States the schedules are 
designed, however, as a percentage applied to various 
wage Classes, and are intended to underpin the differ- 
ent standards of living of workers at different wage 
levels. To achieve this purpose, the prevailing ob- 
jective is a schedule designed to yield a benefit of 50 
percent of wages. This overall objective, however, 
is altered in several respects in order more nearly 
to meet the purpose of a weekly benefit in an 
amount adequate to cover the individual’s nonde- 
ferable expenditures. The first alteration is the fix- 
ing of a minimum rate (below which no one will be 
allowed to fall) ; the second is the fixing of a maximum 
rate (above which no worker will be compensated, re- 
gardless of weekly earnings); and the third is the 
deliberate weighting in some schedules (in favor of 
higher ratios of compensation for lower wage earning 
groups). These rate-schedule adjustments do not in- 
validate the principles of social insurance or the 
American theory of differential weekly rates based on 
earnings. They are justified, and logically so, on the 
principle of achieving more adequately the purposes of 
the insurance scheme. 

Dependents’ allowances are a form of rate-schedule 
adjustment, similar to the role of the minimum, the 
maximum, and the device of weighted benefit rates. 
The allowances are altogether logical in their concept 
and their design insofar as fixing weekly rates adequate 
to meet the social insurance objectives of the scheme 
are concerned. 


Qualifying Requirements 


The question involved in the Ohio proposal, which 
refers to qualifying conditions for the receipt of sched- 
uled statutory benefits, concerns an entirely different 
feature of the system of unemployment insurance. It 
is distinct from the rate schedule referred to above 
as the medical examination and the uninterrupted 
premium payments for private life insurance are dis- 
tinct from the schedule of benefits in an ordinary life 
insurance policy. It refers to the effective entrance 
into the system of protection afforded by the plan— 
i.e., whether any benefits in any amount would be 
available to the worker covered by the taxing or con- 
tribution features of the law. It is important, in this 
step of claims administration and entitlement, to dif- 
ferentiate between the individual’s past record of em- 
ployment or contributions and the individual's 
current status of employability and “eligibility” at the 
time of his “unemployment.” 

The past record of employment, contributions, or, 
as the case may be, of wages earned (in employment 
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covered by the system) identifies the individual as one 
who, because of his labor market status, may or may 
not have the protection of the system available during 
a future occurrence of the risk of unemployment. It 
also assures that the individual entitled to benefits 
is a person who, with the occurrence of the risk, will 
suffer an actual “wage” loss. The test of labor mar- 
ket attachment might be a wage requirement such as 
a flat $300 in two quarters as in Connecticut, or 3( 
times the individual’s weekly benefit amount as in 
California, or it might be a period of time such a: 
14 weeks of work as in Michigan, or 30 weeks ot 
contributions in the last 2 years as in Canada. The 
test may also be combinations of recent labor market 
attachment and earnings in covered employment. 
Systems of compensation for wage loss, both in th 
United States and in other industrial countries, tha‘ 
can properly be classed as unemployment insurance. 
include as the sole qualification a pure test of em- 
ployment, wages, or contributions. Only in France, 
Australia, Luxembourg, and New Zealand, where in- 
stead of unemployment insurance a form of unemploy- 
ment assistance is in effect, is there even a recogni- 
tion of qualifying conditions in addition to, or as a 
substitute for, a pure measure of labor market attach- 
ment. In addition to an income test in Australia, 
Luxembourg, and France, and a means test in New 
Zealand that functions against current benefit entitle- 
ment, these countries limit unemployment allowances 
to those individuals in certain age categories and those 
meeting stipulated residence requirements. France 
and Luxembourg also require 150 days and 200 days 
of employment, respectively, during a 52-week period. 


The Ohio Proposal 


The Ohio proposal, establishing dual tests—(a) a 
measure of labor market attachment (20 weeks of em- 
ployment in a 52-week period) and (b) a dependent 
spouse or child—as qualifying conditions for extended 
unemployment insurance beyond the 26-week regular 
duration of benefits, resembles the statutory qualify- 
ing conditions characteristic of social assistance pro- 
vided by the laws of these four countries. The Ohio 
proposal was not, of course, exactly like the qualifying 
conditions included in these laws. But the presence 
in the Ohio law of a dependency status qualification 
requirement would make it unlike a genuine social 
insurance law in the field of unemployment. Exclud- 
ing workers from the effective protection of the system 
merely because they have no dependents robs the 
system of its principal social insurance attributes: a 
guaranteed statutory benefit, derived from and based 
on incidence of economic loss of employment, gen- 
erated by productive work in an exchange economy, 
and free from the stigma of assistance or welfare. 

In a free labor market the worker with dependents 
is paid equal wages for equal work along side the 
worker without dependents. This principle, sound 
as it may be for wage payments, may not fit com- 
pletely the design of a “social” insurance scheme 
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aimed at alleviating an illness in a free economy. To 
meet more effectively the nondeferrable expenditures 
of the individual unemployed worker, the weekly ben- 
efit rate of the scheme might justifiably be skewed in 
favor of the worker with dependents. But to deny 
social insurance benefits completely to workers with- 
out dependents denies the premise underlying the 
private wage contract in a free labor market: that 
is, that wages, and rights stemming from wages, being 
derived from, and based on, the contribution of the 
worker toward production of goods and services, 
should be the same regardless of his need. 

In addition, the taxing features of the law cannot 
logically be applied to wages of all workers if the 
benefits of the scheme are restricted only to workers 
with dependents. 

Eligibility Conditions 

To complete the picture of the entitlement com- 
ponents of the system, as distinct from the schedule of 
weekly benefit rates, there is a host of statutory and 
administrative tests designed to determine, after the 
wage loss, and after the individual meets the qualify- 
ing conditions: (a) whether the person is unemployed, 
unable to find suitable work, not self-employed, and 
continues to suffer a wage loss; (b) whether the causes 
of his unemployment are properly within the con- 
cept of compensating for involuntary loss of wages 
and neutrality in labor disputes; and (c) whether the 
individual is currently and actively in the labor mar- 
ket, genuinely wants work, and is able and will take 
suitable work. In this category of requirements are 
the tests of performing no services and receiving no 
wages; disqualifications for quits, discharges, and work 
refusal ; and the eligibility conditions of being available 
for and able to work and wanting work while being 
unable to find suitable work. These are conditions 
subsequent to the occurrence of the wage loss, and are 
not directly involved in the question presented by the 
Ohio dependency proposal. 

With the problem of long-term unemployment be- 
coming more and more aggravated and the costs of 
unemployment benefits more important, further pro- 
posals interjecting elements of need into the system of 
unemployment insurance can be expected. The line 
between insurance and assistance cannot be marked 
by definition or concept alone; here as in other fields, 
much will depend on the nature of the programs and 
plans that will be designed to meet the needs of the 
long-term unemployed. 


At Press TIME 
(Continued from page 2) 

provincial governments, and professional and other 
interested organizations attended the 2-day meeting 
in Ottawa. Their purpose was to identify levels of 
technological training and to work toward coordina- 
tion of the programs providing training to this level 
in Canada. 

Speaking of the importance of the mobility of 
Canada’s manpower, Mr. Starr said that this would 
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come about in part from the identification of levels 
of training and competency, with accepted standard 
requirements for each level. He referred to the many 
technological changes which have been taking place 
in industry and to the need for more and more highly 
skilled personnel. “In the light of these events, we 
must constantly and continuously review the programs 
which prepare our people for the world of work,” 
he added. 

The delegates recommended that a National Ad- 
visory Committee on Technoldgical Education be es- 
tablished in Canada. The committee would consist 
of about 15 persons from government, education, 
labor, universities, employers, and the professional 
organizations. 

The purpose of the group would be to advise on the 
development and coordination of programs for edu- 
cating technicians and technologists. It was agreed 
that levels of achievement and competence should 
be established in related technical fields, without 
interfering with provincial and local requirements. 

There was general agreement that in collaboration 
with the professional institutes and other organizations 
a Post-Secondary level of achievement can be defined 
for technological subjects. 

It was agreed that on attaining this level of pro- 
ficiency, the student’s achievement should be acknowl- 
edged by the award of a nationally-recognized diploma. 
This would identify a qualification which would be 
reached in 2 to 3 years, or approximately 2,400 hours 
beyond junior matriculation level or its equivalent. 


New Minimum Wage Bill 


FOR the first time since the enactment of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act in 1938, the benefits of the law 
have been extended beyond those workers originally 
covered. The new minimum wage bill, passed by the 
current Congress, provides for a $1.25 minimum wage 
and extends the law’s protection to 3.6 million 
additional workers. 

The Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, 
which administer the law, have moved into high 
gear to acquaint the newly covered employers and 
employees with the provisions of the law. 

Under the new law, 2,182,000 retail workers will 
be entitled to a minimum wage of $1 an hour. Three 
years later, the minimum wage will go to $1.15 an 
hour and after 4 years, it will rise to $1.25. The 
overtime requirements also will be made applicable 
to these workers on a gradual basis. 

Other newly covered workers include 86,000 in 
gasoline service stations, 93,000 in local transit com- 
panies, 1 million in construction, 100,000 seamen, 
30,000 telephone operators, 33,000 seafood processors, 
and 100,000 persons in other large enterprises which 
have some employees engaged in commerce or the 
production of goods for commerce. 

For the 24 million currently protected workers, the 
minimum wage will be increased to $1.15 an hour for 
the first 2 years after the effective date, September 3, 
1961, and to $1.25 an hour thereafter. 
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The Hire Now Idea 


The “Hire Now!” drive is one of the Nation’s largest 
peacetime promotional campaigns. It has been organized 
in response to President Kennedy’s urgent directive to 
the Labor Department to speed up efforts through the 
public employment service system to find jobs for the 
country’s 5 million unemployed and for the millions of 
workers to be added to the labor force during the 1960's. 


The campaign was timed for maximum public impact 
at national, State, and local levels. On May 10, in Wash- 
ington, the wire services flashed the news nationwide that 
Secretary Goldberg had launched the campaign calling for 
employer and public cooperation and stressing the role 
of expanded and improved Employment Service in the 
drive. Within 2 days, some 40 governors had endorsed 
the campaign, asking for State and local support. Several 
hundred mayors across the country followed suit. 


Governors’ and mayors proclamations, news releases, 
and television statements were based largely on pattern 
public relations materials in the “Hire Now” campaign 
kit developed by the Bureau Information Service in co- 
operation with a number of State Information Officers 
and distributed to the States on May 3. Meanwhile, ap- 
peals based on the kit materials are being made to em- 
ployers, heads of civic organizations and community 
leaders through the 1,800 State employment service offices. 


The campaign slogan, “When They Work, You Profit. 
Hire Now!” is being carried to local publics through all 
public media, ranging from Secretary Goldberg’s TV 
spots to drop-ins by local merchants in their display 
advertising. 


This is the first time in the history of the Employment 
Service that all States are participating simultaneously 
in a “Hire Now” drive. Previously, Michigan, Ohio, 
Indiana, and California conducted successful statewide 
drives which stimulted the decision to promote the “Hire 
Now” idea on a national scale. 














TV SCRIPT (5 MINUTES 


14 RADIO TV “HIRE NOW” SPOTS 
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"Letter to TV and Radio 
Directors from 1.0. 


Letter to employers from 
1.0. 

"Letter to heads of Civic 
Organizations, etc. 

from L.0. Manager 

*Sample Speech #1 

*Semple Speech #2 

*Sample Profile Sheet 
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QUESTIONS 
AND 
ANSWERS 
ABOUT 


THE 
“HIRE NOW” 
JOB DRIVE 





Secretary Arthur J. Goldberg launched the ‘‘Hire Now!"’ campaign at a press 
conference on May 10, 1961. 





Pr) & ia 
_ - A PROCLAMATION 
ea WHEREAS, many economic indicators show that the nation- 


al economy is on the rise; and 








WHEREAS, a nationwide Job Drive is now underway to 
stimulate employers to Hire Now; and 


WHEREAS, the Maine State Employment Service has been 
designated to spearhead the Job Drive in Sanford; 
and 


WHEREAS, the Hire Now Campaign has been endorsed by 
the Governor of Maine; and 


WHEREAS, more highly qualified experienced job appli- 
cants are available today than ever before; and 


NOW, THEREFORE, We, the Selectmen of the Town of 


\ 





pe Sanford, do endorse the “HIRE NOW” campaign 
a being undertaken by the Maine State Employment 
LO. Mesager follow ap ce Service and call upon all local employers, leaders of 
ee industry and labor, and members of civic, veteran 
1.0. Meneger Asnovaces Compaign and fraternal organizations to cooperate and assist 
Bevwdl the Maine State Employment Service to carry out a 
on Economic Uptore successful Job Drive, thus increasing local payrolls 











and creating the buying power necessary to main- 
tain a healthy and sound economy. We further urge 
all employers with unfilled job openings to staff 
their plants and businesses now, for men at work 
in the Hi Now kit distributed to all local offices by the Bureau represent buying power and buying power main- 
f Employntnt Security. tains Sanford business and industry, thus proving 
our faith in the free enterprise system and realizing 
for all our citizens the promise of the campaign slo- 
gan, “When they work—you profit. Hire Now!” 


DATED this the TWENTY-FOURTH day of May, A. D. 1961. 


SELECTMEN of the Town of Sanford 
EDGAR A. ROBERGE 
HENRY DESMARAIS 
THEODORE C. GAUTHIER 
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rogress in Modernizing the DO , 


Meeting to discuss plans for completing 
all field analyses for the new edition 
of the DOT by July 1962 are the OA 
Field Center Supervisors. Left to right, 
seated: Lee Hughes, Wash.; A. J. Kar- 
zin, Mo.; and Rolf Adriansen, Calif. 
Standing: Robert Halbeinsen, Mich.; 
Clarence C. Bass, N.C.; Benjamin Yas- 
ner, N.J.; and George A. Kaisler, Wis. 


By CARL A. HEINZ, Chief 
and WALTER S. STUDDIFORD, Assistant to the Chief 
Division of Placement Methods 
Bureau of Employment Security 


N ARTICLE “Modernizing the DOT,” appeared 

in the April 1959 issue of the EMpLoyMENT SE- 
curITy Review. At that time, a modest effort, in the 
field and in the national office, toward revising and 
updating the Dictionary oF OccuPATIONAL TITLES 
for a new edition had been underway only a few 
months. Since then the effort has been intensified, 
and much has been accomplished. A deadline date of 
July 1962 has been established for the completion of 
all field analyses for the new edition. 

To make this possible, in addition to the original 
four occupational analysis field centers in California, 
Michigan, Missouri, and New Jersey, four more field 
centers were established in the District of Columbia, 
North Carolina, Washington, and most recently Wis- 
consin; and the four original centers were expanded. 

There are also cooperative projects with seven State 
agencies—Arizona, Connecticut, Colorado, Minnesota, 
Ohio, Tennessee, and Texas—each involving the serv- 
ices of several occupational analysts. These analysts 
are engaged in verification analysis similar to that 
being done in the centers. 

Approximately 22,000 published job definitions 
have to be verified for the revised DOT. In addition 
an estimated 5,000 additional new jobs are to be 
studied and added. It is also estimated that in the 
process of verification about 2,000 existing job defi- 
nitions may be dropped. Thus the new DOT will 
probably contain about 25,000 jobs. 
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Format of the DOT 


Several decisions important to future users of the 
revised edition of the DOT have been made in recent 
months. One concerns the format of Volume I. 
There has been considerable discussion over the years 
as to the most usable arrangement of the main body 
of occupational definitions. As against the present 
alphabetical arrangement by job title, it has been sug- 
gested that an arrangement by industry, contained 
perhaps in a series of smaller volumes, would be easier 
to use. Also suggested was an arrangement by work 
activity, or other functional consideration, to set forth 
more clearly information about jobs on a group basis. 
In order to meet the widest variety of uses, however, it 
has been decided that the new Volume I will be 
similar to the current edition. Such an arrangement 
can still be simplified by minimizing the cross ref- 
erence now necessary because of classification titles 
and other devices used originally in an effort to con- 
serve space. Every effort is being made to achieve 
this type of improvement. 

The idea of a different arrangement, however, has 
not been discarded. When work on the forthcoming 
revision of the Dictionary is completed, experimenta- 
tion with some of the suggested arrangements will be 
designed primarily for specific groups of users, and per- 
haps will include only selected groups of occupations 
of particular interest to those users. Thus, an ar- 
rangement of job definitions by industry might facili- 
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tate certain uses. For example, grouping all agricul- 
tural jobs together might assist in farm placement; 
and an arrangement of selected job definitions by 
code group might assist in counseling. 


Classification Structure 


Another major decision concerns the occupational 
classification structure in Volume II of the DOT. 
Ever since the release of the current edition of the 
JOT in 1949, it has been our desire and hope to 
include in a subsequent edition an occupational classi- 
‘ication structure that would (1) be easier to use, 
(2) provide more job information, and (3) better re- 
Hect the relationships among jobs. Long before 
specific and concentrated work began on a revised 
edition of the DOT, research and developmental work 
was being done on a new classification system for oc- 
cupations. This work included investigating the fol- 
‘owing eight components considered significant in 
relating occupations for the development of an occu- 
pational classification structure: aptitudes, interests, 
‘emperament, physical activities, working conditions, 
raining time, industry, and work performed. ‘The 
‘work performed” component includes three elements: 
he so-called worker functions; work fields; and the 
materials, products, subject matter, and_ services 
nvolved. 

The Functional Occupational Classification Sys- 
tem ' was developed from this work. This system, the 
FOCS, was tried out in employment service offices 
under operating conditions during the past 2 years in 
Pittsburgh and Allentown, Pa.; Frederick, Md.; and 
Schenectady and Binghamton, N.Y. Currently tests 
continue at local offices in Pittsburgh and Allentown, 
and specific tests of counseling materials are being 
conducted in Bayshore, N.Y. 

Among the conclusions resulting from these fruitful 
experiences were that (1) this system is too compli- 
cated for practical use in the operating time available 
to placement and referral interviewers, and (2) the 
training time required for learning the system is pro- 
hibitive for that purpose. On the basis of these ex- 
periments it has been decided that the occupational 
classification structure for placement use in the next re- 
vised edition of the DOT will be a modification of the 
present structure. Much has been learned through 
the development of the FOCS which will be incorpo- 
rated into this classification system, thus combining 
those features of the current Volume II structure and 
of the FOCS that are most useful in the placement 
process. 

Although it is premature to present the fine detail 
of this emerging structure, there are some broad fea- 
tures which are fairly well established, and around and 
within which the details are becoming evident. Some 
of the features of the modified Volume II structure 
are: 


* See Fine, Sidney A., and Heinz, Carl A., “The Functional 
Occupational Classificational Structure,” the Personnel and 
Guidance Journal, Vol. 37, No. 3, November 1958. 
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1. The major occupational groups and divisions, 
along with their definitions, will be similar to those now 
in use. The distinctions between professional and 
semiprofessional and among skilled, semiskilled, and 
unskilled, however, will no longer be shown by these 
groupings. 

2. Numerical codes for classification of applications, 
orders and other purposes will retain their present 
six-digit form. 

3. Three-digit groups will have names like “Chem- 
ical Engineering” and “Drafting.” 

Within the three-digit group, the jobs are arranged 
in descending order of level of complexity, instead of 
being allocated to the three skill levels. 

As in the 1949 edition, a job classification is identi- 
fied by an individual code number (always of six 
digits in the new structure) and may contain any num- 
ber of separate job definitions and titles. However, 
when several jobs have the same code, they will all 
meet the definition of the same three-digit group, and 
have the same significant worker functions. 

Other major occupational groups signified by the 
first digit of the codes number are: 0 and 1 Profes- 
sional, Technical, and Managerial occupations; 2 Cler- 
ical and Sales; 3 Service; and 4 Agriculture, Fishing, 
Forestry, and Related. By eliminating skilled, semi- 
skilled, and unskilled categories, the first digits 5 
through 9 will provide for 500 three-digit groups for 
industrial occupations, such as those in production, 
construction, extraction, transportation, communica- 
tion, utility, and maintenance. 

For counseling purposes, the present classification in 
part IV of the DOT will be replaced by a part of the 
FOCS classification system. This is an arrangement of 
occupations according to the worker-function element 
of the work-performed component. ‘The code number 
will be exactly the same as already described for the 
modified Volume II structure. The arrangement of 
occupations, however, in this classification will be by 
the last three digits of the code and each of these digits 
will have a specific meaning. 

The significance of this arrangement is that the 
second three digits of the occupational code have the 
same meaning in terms of worker function regardless 
of the occupational group in which they appear. Also, 
all of these occupations with codes ending with the 
same three digits have the same profile of worker 
traits. As currently contemplated all applicants, 
whether counseled, entry, or fully qualified, will be 
assigned code numbers from the same system. Perhaps 
some type of letter code will serve to distinguish one 
type of applicant from the other. 


DOT Definitions 


Although the occupational definitions appearing in 
the revised Volume I will appear similar to the present 
definitions, there will be some changes, as in the classi- 
fication structure, to reflect selected, desirable place- 
ment information. This information, while it will not 
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Job Analysts “Sell” Placement Service 


A number of state agencies participating in the verifica- 
tion work are finding that the day-to-day activities of field 
center and special project analysts provide by-products and 
services of immediate value to local office operations, and 
at no expense to the verification goal. Following are several 
examples of such situations: 

The manager of a flower shop—one of the establish- 
ments visited during a study of retail trade—had openings 
for Floral Designer, Bookkeeper, and Salesman. He stated 
he had not used the local office because he required spe- 
cialized retail floral background, and depended on dropins 
and referrals from associates in the floral trade to fill his 
openings. The analyst told him about the placement serv- 

‘ices of the agency, and that trained placement interviewers 
carefully review an employer’s job specifications before 
referring an applicant. The analyst also explained that 
the application file represented a large pool of readily 
available and qualified workers, and that it is not unusual 
to find the combination of skills and experience that an em- 
ployer is seeking. The manager said he had not thought 
of the Employment Service in quite that way, and requested 
that a representative call him. The analyst passed this 
request along to the local office. An ERR called on the 
employer, gave him considerable information about the 
services available from the local office, and obtained the 
job orders. 

xk 


A brake lining manufacturer had never used the Employ- 
ment Service. Before our study was completed in his plant, 
and after we had talked with him about the services avail- 
able through the local office, the employer had called the 
office for a worker. The office sent an applicant who was 
hired the same day the order was placed. 


* & & 


An optical goods laboratory was contacted for a veri- 
fication study. In discussing the study, the analyst also 
told the employer about the Employment Service and the 
assistance available to employers through the local offices. 
A month or so later, in verifying the arrangements for the 
plant study, the analyst learned that as a result of his 
initial contact, the employer had hired an optical technician 
referred by the local office. The firm said they plan to call 
again soon on the local office for assistance in filling addi- 
tional openings. 

x*k 


Analysts learned recently that the first two successful 
placements of dental laboratory workers by a local office 
were accomplished as a result of the analysts’ promotion of 
the Employment Service’s placement facilities with the Den- 
tal Laboratory Association during the course of their study 
of dental laboratory occupations. 

_ The analysts introduced the Association’s Administra- 
tive Secretary to the local office placement supervisor, who 
will assist in working out the details of what promises 
to be a fruitful placement relationship. The Association 
serves as a clearing house for unemployed workers and un- 
filled positions in the industry in the area. 





appreciably increase the length of the definitions, will 
increase their usefulness. 

Each new definition will tell what the worker does; 
what gets done; the materials, products, subject mat- 
ter, or services involved; and the machines, tools, 
equipment, and work aids used. In addition, each 
definition will reflect the ratings for work performed 
and the worker traits involved, and indicate the criteria 
for acceptable work. As in the past, each definition 
will begin with a “lead statement”—a one-sentence 
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summary of what is to follow. This summary serves to 
orient the reader and is an easy means of identifying a 
job. 

The verification work during the past 2 years has 
produced more than new definitions for a revised 
‘OT. It also produced proof that an appreciable 
number of definitions were not up to date. Verifica- 
tion work also disclosed that there are an appreciable 
number of jobs in the American economy which are 
not included in the current edition or its supplement. 

Most important, it showed that if local employment 
offices are to have a reference tool of occupational in- 
formation which can be used with confidence, a re- 
vision once every 10 years or so is too infrequent. 
During the periods between revised editions, there 
must be a continuing effort to verify existing job in- 
formation, to collect new job information, to revise 
existing definitions, and to prepare and issue defini- 
tions for new jobs and industries that come into being. 
In this manner, a trained and experienced staff can 
be maintained. Local employment offices would then 
be assured of a dependable DOT at all times, and the 
total cost, time, and effort could be kept to reasonable 
proportions. This procedure would also make for less 
drastic changes between editions and reduce the prob- 
lem of introducing the changes to local employment 
offices and to other users of the DOT. 

The continuation of review and analysis of jobs on 
an organized, coordinated, and assigned basis, will be 
the most important future assignment for the centers 
and special project activities in cooperating State 
agencies. Some groups of jobs, which were studied in 
the past few years and for which there is little evidence 
of more recent change, have received or will receive 
only a cursory review during the current verification 
program. Some few, such as those jobs in electronic 
data processing and other technician jobs, which have 
been studied very recently, will be rewritten only to 
conform to the new definition format. All of these 
jobs should be restudied when the current work on the 
DOT is completed. These types of jobs, and others in 
which automation or other technological factors play 
a role, can and do change with great rapidity. 

A number of other future projects are being de- 
veloped, all leading toward a continual improvement 
of the DOT and toward providing the local employ- 
ment offices with better and more useful occupational 
information. Improvements in data-collecting and re- 
cording processes are needed. New and _ better 
methods developed by our own agency and others 
should be adopted and incorporated into our pro- 
cedures. We have yet to explore and experiment with 
applications of techniques already available, which in- 
dicate possibilities of facilitating local office opera- 
tions and making them more effective. One of these 
was mentioned earlier—various formats, each designed 
for a specific use of job information. There is, of 
course, no reason to believe that we have arrived at 
ultimate perfection in occupational classification. Ex- 
ploration must continue to develop or adapt new ideas 
to meet the needs of employment service operations. 
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Ul Claims Experience and the lowa 


Dependency Provisions 


HE most revolutionary change made in the Iowa 

Employment Security Law by the Iowa 58th Gen- 

eral Assembly was the provision for determining the 

weekly benefit under the unemployment insurance 

program on the basis of the family status of the claim- 

ant. The dependents’ allowance program became 
effective July 4, 1959. 

Unemployment insurance benefits first became pay- 
able under the Iowa Employment Security Law July 
1, 193 Benefits were paid to an individual who 
became unemployed through no fault of his own and 
who could meet certain wage and eligibility require- 
ments, irrespective of his family status. No basic 
changes were made in the law for 21 years, except for 
increases in the weekly benefit and an extension of 
the duration of benefits. Qualifying wages required 
in the base period were raised for the first time by the 
1959 amendments. 


Weekly Benefit Amount Based on Three Factors 


Benefit payments under the new “family plan” are 
based on three factors: first, the amount of wage 
credits earned by the claimant in the high quarter of 
his base period; second, the number of dependent 
children under the age of 18 whose principal support 
has been provided by the claimant for a period of 90 
days preceding the effective date of the claim; and 
third, whether the claimant has a nonworking spouse 
whom he can claim as a dependent for benefit pur- 
poses. A nonworking spouse is defined as an indi- 
vidual who was not working at the time the claim 
was filed, or who did not earn more than $30 per week 
if working. A nonworking spouse cannot be claimed 
for benefit purposes if she is independently eligible for 
unemployment benefits in her own right based on qual- 
ifying wage credits in the base period common to that 
of the claimant. 


Wages Required for Dependency Benefits 


An individual can qualify for benefits in his own 
right by having wage credits of at least $200 in one 
quarter of his base period and at least $100 in another 
quarter of his base period. Prior to the 1959 amend- 
ments, only $100 in total base period wages were re- 
quired. No additional benefits for dependent children 
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Iowa Employment Security Commission 


or a nonworking spouse will be received by a claimant 
unless his high quarter wages exceeded $617.50. The 
maximum weekly benefit of $44 is paid to a claimant 
with four or more dependent children and a nonwork- 
ing spouse, provided he had wages of at least $1,072.51 
in one quarter of his base period. If the purpose of 
a dependents’ allowance program is to augment the 
amount of unemployment insurance of those claimants 
who have dependent children and a nonworking 
spouse, the Iowa plan defeats itself by imposing this 
high quarter wage limitation. 


Benefit Experience Under the Two Laws 


An analysis was made of the benefit experience un- 
der the revised law for the July 1959—June 1960 period. 
During this time, determinations were made on 57,807 
claims, of which 46,132, or 80 percent, were found 
eligible. For comparative purposes, these same 57,- 
807 claims were reviewed for eligibility under the lowa 
Employment Security Law (without the dependency 
clause) which was in effect before July 4, 1959. The 
law prior to the revisions enacted. in 1959 will be re- 
ferred to as the “Old Law.” The new law (with the 
dependency clause) will be noted as the “Amended 
Law.” 

Under the Old Law and qualifying wage require- 
ment, 52,748, or 91 percent, of fiscal year 1960 claims 
would have been eligible for benefits. The maximum 
weekly benefit amount under the Old Law was $30; 
the same maximum was retained under the Amended 
Law for claimants who could not qualify for de- 
pendency benefits. 

A study of the 46,132 eligible claimants under the 
Amended Law indicates that 21,695, or 47 percent, 
qualified for increased weekly benefits payments as a 
result of the dependency provisions. The average 
weekly benefit amount under the Amended Law for 
the entire group of eligible claimants was $31.43. An 
analysis of family composition of these eligible claim- 
ants showed that 41 percent of the claimants had one 
or more dependent children. There were 16,517 
claimants, or 36 percent of the group, who had a non- 
working spouse. If their covered wages were ade- 
quate, 23,692 claimants, or 51 percent of these eligi- 
bles, who had either a dependent spouse and/or chil- 
dren, would meet the dependency criteria for benefits. 
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Since only 47 percent of the claimants received $31 a 
week or more, it is evident that wage credit limitations 
prevented 4 percent of the total eligible claimants 
from receiving dependency payments. 

Not only did wage credit limitations prevent some 
claimants from drawing any benefits stemming from 
dependency provisions of the law, but in a number of 
additional cases, claimants with dependents failed to 
have sufficient earnings to qualify for the maximum 
weekly benefit amount set out in the law for their 
dependency category. Of the 23,692 claimants pre- 
senting claims for dependency allowances, some 1,997 
claimants, or 8.4 percent of the group, did not meet 
the wage earning criteria and therefore did not receive 
any dependency benefits; another 1,947 claimants 
(8.2 percent of the group) received some dependency 
allowance but their earnings were restricted to an 
extent that they could not qualify for the maximum 
dependency allowance permitted for their dependency 
classification. Only 19,748 claimants, or 83.4 percent 
of the group claiming dependency benefits, received 
the maximum dependency allowance payment pro- 
vided for their dependency status. 

Under the Amended Law, a claimant who had ade- 
quate earnings in a covered industry and had a non- 
working spouse, or no spouse and four or more de- 
pendent children, could qualify for the maximum 
weekly benefit amount of $44. Out of the 46,132 
eligible claimants, there were 2,180, or less than 5 
percent, who received this maximum $44 weekly 
benefit payment. 


How Many Received Maximum Benefits? 


The number of eligible claimants who received the 
maximum benefits according to their dependency 
status under the Amended Law was 36,034, or 78 per- 
cent. A similar analysis under the Old Law reveals 
that 77 percent of these eligible claimants would have 
received the maximum weekly benefit amount of $30. 

An analysis of the 36,034 eligible claimants who re- 
ceived the maximum weekly benefit, according to their 
dependency status, was made to determine the spread 
of payments. The analysis showed the following dis- 
tribution of benefit amounts: 


Benefit Level Percent 
Total 100 
$30 45 

32 17 
34 13 
36 2 
37 9 
39 2 
40 6 
44 6 


A comparison was then made of total weekly 
benefit costs under the Old Law and the Amended 
Law. Under the Old Law, 52,748 of the 57,807 


claimants would have been eligible for an average 
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weekly benefit of $27.95, with a total weekly cost of 
$1,474,472. Under the Amended Law, 46,132 of the 
57,807 claimants were eligible for an average weekly 
benefit of $31.43, with a total weekly cost of $1,449,- 
906. 


Summary of Findings 


In summary, we find that 80 percent of the 57,807 
total claims in fiscal year 1960 would have been elig- 
ible under the Old Law, with an average weekly benefit 
of $27.95. The 52,748 eligible claimants would have 
meant a potential weekly cost of $1,474,472. When 
the potential weekly cost is compiled under the 
Amended Law, the 46,132 eligible claimants would 
receive a total of $1,449,906. One final comparison 
made was the proportions of eligible claimants who 
would receive the maximum weekly benefit payment 
under the old and the amended laws. Less than 5 
percent of the eligible claimants received the top rate 
to $44, which is limited to those with maximum de- 
pendency qualifications. Under the Old Law, 77 per- 
cent of the eligible claimants would have received the 
$30 maximum payment. 


Administrative Problems 


Determination of claims involving a nonworking 
spouse is one of the more troublesome problems re- 
sulting from the dependents’ allowance program. In 
such cases, it is necessary to obtain the social security 
number of the spouse and, in effect, to make a mone- 
tary determination on the eligibility of the spouse be- 
fore processing the actual claim. There have been 
consequent delays in processing claims, especially dur- 
ing periods of high claim loads. 

In many instances, claims received by Iowa from 
agent States under the interstate agreement could not 
be processed because of lack of information regarding 
family status. Even with the cooperative attitude of 
the other States, Iowa is still returning many claims 
for correction because they do not provide enough 
information on family status. 

The 59th Iowa General Assembly recently ad- 
journed without making any change in the benefit 
formula or the benefit eligibility conditions of the 
Iowa Employment Security Law. However, it is 
hoped that action will be taken to correct some of the 
inequities inherent in the present law, and to modify 
some of the provisions that make the administration 
of the present law so cumbersome. 


ERRATUM 


In the May issue of the REVIEW, page 23, the sentence 
starting on the fifth line of the third paragraph should 
read “Previously, this activity had been a segment of our 
white-collar office operations.” 
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Operation 
“Skill 
Factory” 


HE Utica local office had no more grocery checkers 

to refer. The applicant recruiting sources had 
dried up. But we didn’t give up! We “manufac- 
tured” the skills in a “manufacturing plant” run by a 
community task force. 

But, let’s back up a bit. A couple of years ago an 
extreme shortage of grocery checkers developed when 
two large supermarkets were scheduled to open. 
Existing stores couldn’t get enough checkers either. 
The local office used all the usual recruiting aids— 
search of both active and inactive files, calls to em- 
ployers and nearby offices, press and radio stories, and 
help-wanted advertising. But they didn’t produce 
enough checkers. It appeared that we would be short 
about 60 checkers in the next 6 months. It wouldn’t 
pay, of course, to bring them from other cities. 

Through contacts with the Central New York Gro- 
cers’ Association the value of the aptitude test for 
grocery checker or check-out girl had been established. 
When we said “test selected,” the employer knew the 
potential to learn was there. We agreed at this point 
to train the needed grocery checkers. Here are the 
steps we followed. 

1. The local office contacted the Director of Adult 
Education for Utica’s Public Schools to ask if he would 
set up a course to train the needed grocery checkers. 
We knew from past experience that he would say 
“ves” and would be anxious to make the training as 
close to the job situation as possible. 

2. The local office arranged a meeting with the 
Adult Education Director, store managers, and a rep- 
resentative of the unions involved. Everyone con- 
tributed to a job analysis of the grocery checker job 
and agreed what skills and background were needed. 

3. The new course was designed. The following 
list shows some of the items the course needed to 
cover: 

Profit margins 

Reduced prices for special sales 

Coupons 

Trading stamps 

Selling techniques 

Nature of the competitive market 
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“Sharp” practices of customers and how to deal with 
them 

Identifying prices 

From charts 
From marks on items 
By mental calculation 

Collecting taxes 

Bottles and deposits 

Making change 

Operating the cash register 

4. Teachers were recruited. The Adult Education 
Director had no teachers for this specialized course. 
The stores furnished managers or assistant managers, 
the local cash register company branch furnished the 
cash register training, a bank employee was recruited 
to explain how to sort out counterfeit bills and make 
change. 

5. Students were recruited. From Employment 
Service files and newspaper advertising a pool was 
formed of prospective trainees who wanted to be 
check-out girls. By use of an interview and the gro- 
cery checker aptitude test battery, the Employment 
Service screened out those who had the potential to 
become good grocery checkers and assigned them to 
classes which started about 10 weeks before new stores 
opened. 

6. The course was given. Five classes of 12 stu- 
dents each were set up. The 10-hour course, which 
ran one night a week for 5 weeks, was divided into 
three parts—the first two sessions were given by a 
supermarket manager, the next two by a cash register 
company employee, and the fifth by a banker. 

The training course brought good results. All 
graduates, except eight who were already employed 
by markets and were upgraded through training, were 
placed in checker jobs in the two new supermarkets 
and other markets which needed checkers. The 
grocers were pleased with the new employees. The 
Adult Education Director was asked to tell about the 
program at a statewide meeting of Adult Education 
Directors. The Employment Service was able to fill 
jobs in a shortage occupation. A cooperative com- 
munity pattern was set for future “skill manufactur- 


} ” 


ing. 
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The most important man in the tree yard is the grader, who de- 
termines which trees are good and which are culls. 





Blackfoot Indians baling trees. 


Thousands of trees yet to be baled. 












Green je arvest 
1960 


ACH year after the first frost hits and the tama 

racks are ablaze with fall color, hundreds of mei 
and women in northwestern Montana shoulder thei: 
tree axes and head for the woods. They are on thei 
way to the Christmas tree harvest—an industry whicl 
makes this area the “Christmas Tree Capital of thi 
World.” The “green harvest” yields $3 million to 
the northwestern Montana economy every year. Fiv: 
hundred workers, both men and women, look to this 
healthful outdoor employment every season, and 26() 
carloads of their efforts move in every direction to 
make the holiday season merrier throughout the land. 

This is not a seasonal operation for the large opera 

tors, however. Through the spring and summe: 
months, Christmas tree companies farm their trees. 
Crews are sent to the woods to prune trees and get 
them ready to become number one trees in a couple of 
years. In years of blight, the trees are sprayed to rid 
them of blight and bugs. Trees are tended as a crop, 
and precautions are taken to assure a crop for future 
years. If a tree is cut above the second or third lowest 
branch, in a few years the remaining branches will 
grow into another tree ready for harvest. Thus, select 
cutting assures the grower of a continuing crop. 


Tree Farms Insure Future Yields 


The larger companies in the area also farm seedlings 
that will be harvested in 5 or 6 years. But for the 
present, the wild harvest is the fastest and most pro- 
ductive. In years to come, when the forests have 
been stripped of the young trees, the tree farm will be 
the sole source of Christmas trees. That, of course, 
may be a long time off, with the select cutting that is 
being done today. A few years ago no operator really 
cared whether he stripped an area of trees. Others 
were always plentiful some place else. The mountains 
of cut trees in the yards of Kalispell and Eureka would 
seem to indicate that no trees could be left in the 


woods. But this is the Big Country. Year after year 


more trees pile up for shipment, bringing the green 
freshness of all outdoors to the Nation’s homes at 
Christmastime. 

The State Forest Department, the National Forest 


Service, and private landowners sell trees in blocks or 


sections. Most of the trees are bid on at sales. Pri- 
vate land owners sell to the small operator and the big 


companies alike. Tree cutters then move in. The 
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By DAVID LAKE 


Veterans Employment Representative 
Kalispell Local Office 


Montana State Employment Service 


cutters are usually self employed. Since many of the 
tree areas are in outlying districts, the cutter camps 
right on the job, working from daylight to dark. 
Chainsaws are generally too heavy to cut the small 
Christmas tree, so the cutters use a small axe specially 
designed for that purpose. They cut the trees by the 
bale and receive from 40 to 60 cents a bale. The price 
includes dragging the trees to a road where they can 
be picked up by a truck. 

The trees are then hauled to a yard in a nearby town 
where shipping facilities are available. There they 
are graded and piled according to size. The baler or 
tier then takes over and the trees are bundled accord- 
ing to size of 2-, 4-, 6-, or 8-foot lengths. The baler 
is a piece worker and receives an average of 7 cents a 
bale. Fast tiers make up to $20 a day. The trees 
are tagged and are then ready for shipment. Some are 
trucked out, but most are shipped by rail. 

Texas and the plains States take a large portion of 
these trees, but many of them find their way to the 
industrial areas of the East. A large Engleman spruce 
from the Libby area graced the White House lawn as 
the national Christmas tree during Christmas 1959. 

Trees are not the only evergreen Christmas product 
made in this area. ‘Two of the larger tree companies 
produce door wreaths, evergreen rope to decorate 
streets, and other Christmas ornaments. These deco- 
rations are made by women on a piecework basis. 
Tree boughs are bought by the ton from the cutters, 
and are shaped into decorative pieces at specially set- 
up factories which operate 2% months each year. 

In the fall of 1960, Kalispell was in the hard grip 
of a depressed lumber market which had shut down 
many of its sawmills. The Christmas tree harvest 
came as a godsend to the unemployed woods workers. 
A majority of the unemployed sawmill workers and 
woods workers turned to “‘treeing” to see them through 
part of the winter. 

All kinds of people work in the woods, the tree yards, 
and the factories. Some use their vacation time to 
cut trees. Indians come over the mountains from the 
Blackfoot reservation, and south from the Flathead 
reservation. Others are stop-gap workers seeking a 
few months work before winter sets in. The Employ- 
ment Service local office in Kalispell usually runs out 
of experienced graders and balers before the season is 


(Continued on page 24) 
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These trees have been baled and piled and are now ready to be 
shipped. 





This rope machine turns out miles of evergreen rope to decorate 
streets throughout the country. 


The finished product. 
























exas Studies the Skills 
of Its Workforce 


By WILLIAM L. CRAWFORD 


Research Analyst, Research and Statistics Department 
Texas Employment Commission 


Note: Area skill surveys provide an analysis, by 
occupation, of the manpower requirements and re- 
sources of individual labor market areas for current 
and specified future periods. With appropriate modi- 
fications, the studies are applicable to areas with differ- 
ent industrial composition as well as different economic 
conditions. The results of these surveys are needed 
in such employment service activities as employment 
counseling and job development. For the community, 
the study provides information needed to promote 
training in local schools and apprenticeship training 
geared to the occupational labor requirements of the 
area, and for use in area industrial development ac- 
tivities. The studies also stimulate employers to 
evaluate their own manpower needs and the manpower 
training programs. 





N THE spring of 1957, the Amarillo Chamber of 
Commerce made formal inquiry as to whether the 

Texas Employment Commission could conduct a skills 
survey for the Amarillo area that would furnish cur- 
rent and forecast employment information by in- 
dustry and occupation. The future demand for 
workers by occupation could then be measured against 
the output of training facilities, to determine what 
skill shortage and surpluses could be expected to de- 
velop into the future, and what action might be taken 
to alleviate any imbalances. 

The Bureau of Employment Security made avail- 
able the necessary funds to conduct the study, and 
the Texas Agency has been in the skills survey busi- 
ness ever since. Amarillo, Dallas, and El Paso studies 
have been completed, and one conducted at Lubbock 
is scheduled for presentation before this article makes 
its appearance. Corpus Christi and Austin are in 
process, and a Houston survey will be initiated soon. 

The metropolitan areas surveyed to date vary widely 
in their economic background. Metropolitan Ama- 
rillo, located in the Texas Panhandle, consists of two 
counties urbanized by a “strip development” extend- 
ing from the focal city to Canyon, a town some 15 
miles to the south. The area’s economy has been 
dependent on oil and gas production, and wheat and 
cattle raising. The metropolitan area population, 
which was 87,200 in 1950, rose to 148,400 in 1960. 

Dallas County, in North Central Texas, constituted 
the Dallas Metropolitan Area in 1950, with a popula- 
tion of 614,800. It includes the second largest city of 
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the State, and is a leading manufacturing, finance 
wholesale and retail trade center. By 1960, the defini 
tion of the metropolitan area had been expanded t 
include Ellis, Collin, and Denton Counties (as the resi 
dence of large numbers of commuters to Dallas City 
with a combined population of 1,073,600. 

E] Paso, at the extreme western tip of the State, is 
only a few minutes’ drive to New Mexico. Immedi- 
ately across the Rio Grande River is Juarez, El Paso’s 
sister city in the Republic of Mexico. The county 
metropolitan area, which had 195,000 population in 
1950 and increased to some 310,700 by 1960, is largely 
bilingual and supported by irrigated farming, ranching, 
mining, manufacturing, trade, military expenditures, 
foreign commerce, and travel patronage. 

In every instance to date, full sponsorship of the 
surveys has been energetically undertaken by the cham- 
ber of commerce of the area, actively backed by the 
schools, municipal officials, and civic organizations. 
From these interested groups, formal committees have 
been established to carry forward action programs in 
the manpower and training fields. 

The three published surveys are based on a combined 
sample of over 2,800 participating employing estab- 
lishments with almost 210,000 workers, who furnished 
by occupation the number currently employed by age 
and sex, the estimated employment 5 years later, educa- 
tion and experience requirements in hiring, and in- 
formation regarding any particular occupations cur- 
rently difficult to fill. 

In addition, every local training agency above the 
elementary school level gave full information on cur- 
rent enrollment, by courses and estimates of the num- 
ber of graduates and dropouts who would enter the 
local labor force during each of the next 5 years. This 
supply was identified by the occupation in which the 
trainee was best qualified to work. Schools of higher 
learning, in Texas but not located in the survey area, 
furnished similar information on the enrollees who 
resided in the area being surveyed. 


Five-Year Estimates 


By applying appropriate booster-factors to the char- 
acteristics of workers in each industrial group, it was 
possible to estimate the number of new jobs required 
by industry, in the next 5 years, by level of training. 
Added to this “new jobs” total, which represented 
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forecast expansion, were estimates of replacement 
needs, that is, jobs presently filled but whose occu- 
pants would within 5 years leave the labor force on 
account of death, retirement, or marriage. Balanced 
against these demand figures were the estimates of 
training output of new workers, again by level of train- 
ing. After making allowances for low-trained addi- 
tions to the area’s labor force, supplied by rural move- 
ins (net increases in the area’s population not resulting 
from local births) it was possible to compare supply 
and demand to determine probable shortage and sur- 
plus occupations. 

During the collection and processing period, regular 
reports of progress were issued through local news- 
papers, magazines, radio, and television by chamber of 
commerce Officials, civic leaders, and the staff of the 
Texas Employment Commission, with emphasis on 
full participation and the ultimate value to the com- 
munity. In each case, presentation of the finished 
report was made at a luncheon held by a local organ- 
ization, to which all the most directly interested in- 
dividuals were invited. Methods of implementation 
were discussed and preliminary organization meetings 
were scheduled. Intensive publicity was obtained for 
the luncheon occasion, both before and afterwards. 
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Aerial view of El Paso, one of the cities in Texas for which an area skill survey was recently completed. 


The TEC’s participation in these luncheon meetings 
included a State official as principal speaker to outline 
the scope and purpose of the study, a technician who 
highlighted the significant findings of the survey and 
answered specific questions on method, and the local 
office manager who pledged full continuing coopera- 
tion with the group in reaching their ultimate 
objectives. 

Selected occupations which the surveys indicated 
will be in short supply within 5 years are indicated 
on the next page. 

The reaction of the communities to the survey find- 
ings and their response to the challenges posed have 
been prompt and positive. In Amarillo the chamber 
of commerce established a committee known as 
STEMS (Study Team to Evaluate Manpower Short- 
ages) with representatives from the Advertising 
Industry, Amarillo College, West Texas State College, 
Texas Employment Commission, Apprenticeship and 
Training, a private employment agency, officials of 
the chamber of commerce, Amarillo public schools, and 
a representative of the Plumbers Apprenticeship 
Committee. 

This committee has several subcommittees report- 
ing to it. One such subcommittee is chaired by the 
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Occupation Amarillo Dallas El Paso Lubbock 
Accountant. x x 
Architect . 
Engineer... 
Physician . 
Dentist. . . 
Pharmacist... . 
| eee 
Social scientist . 
Natural scientist . 
aa 
Commercial artist... . 
SERRE oD ee 
Laboratory technician . 
Other technician... . 
Manager...... 
Bookkeeper. . 
Office machine operator . 
Specialized clerical. . 
Stenographer 
Salesman... 
Sales person..... 
Bakery skills... .. x 
Woodworker 
Machinist... . 
Welder . 
Electrician . a 
Plumber and pipefitter.. . . 
Other construction. . ; 
J rn eee 
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AK KKK KR KK KK MR KK AK 
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Pattern maker 
Stationary engineer. . 


Driller. . . 


~ KKK KA 
“ 
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Director of Secondary Instruction and its membership 
includes a representative from each of the high schools. 
Its objective is to study and make recommendations as 
to what can be done in the area’s schools to alleviate 
skills shortages. Another subcommittee is a work team 
representing the various higher education agencies, 
while others have been established to handle prob- 
lems concerned with (1) clerical, (2) retail, (3) whole- 
sale, and (4) planing mills occupations. Short-term 
courses are being planned and included in vocational 
programs of local colleges. 

Another group is primarily concerned with stimu- 
lating interest among employers to evaluate their man- 
power problems and establish necessary inplant or 
joint cooperative training programs. 

Community action in Dallas has been spearheaded 
by the Dallas Chamber of Commerce; chambers of 
outlying cities have representation on the formal area 
committees. The parent area committee is known 
as the Manpower Supply Committee. One of its first 
official acts was to sponsor the Fourth Annual South- 
western Training Conference of the North Texas 
Chapter of the American Society of Training Di- 
rectors, at which one of the TEC Commissioners de- 
livered the keynote address. 

This Manpower Supply Committee, chaired by the 
vice president of the largest manufacturing company 
in Dallas, has two subcommittees, one on School Pro- 
grams, the other on Business and Industry Programs. 
Membership of the committees is broadly representa- 
tive of employers, schools, colleges, universities, and 
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other types of training facilities, as well as of other 
agencies and community groups involved in these pro- 
grams. 

Since the inception of the action program, news 
paper, radio, and TV publicity has been used success 
fully to motivate the community to positive action. 

Counselors in the public and private school system 
are using survey material in job counseling. Meeting 
are being held with school representatives to work ou 
changes in curricula and the establishment of voca 
tional training courses. 

The program in E] Paso is still in the groundwor! 
stage but is expected to follow closely the type of ac 
tion being taken in Amarillo and Dallas. The com 
munity leaders in all three areas are determined ir 
their efforts to keep training facilities abreast of tech 
nical changes and new techniques through close co 
operation between industry and training. 

Employer relations with the TEC have been great! 
strengthened and employers have demonstrated 
growing understanding and appreciation of the prob 
lems of manpower supply, demand, and training 
Emphasis is being placed on establishment of in-plant 
training facilities through the efforts of the America: 
Society of Training Directors. 

Plans for conducting the skills survey in the Houston 
industrial area include efforts to obtain more detailed 
information than previous programs. Intercounty 
commuting, part-time work, dual employment, and a 
study of some of the aspects of unemployment, will be 
covered in the proposed study. 


GREEN Harvest 1960 
(Continued from page 21) 

over. Christmas tree workers are all given supple- 
mentary occupational codes, and it is quite often neces- 
sary to use the inactive file to come up with the properly 
qualified person. Since the Christmas tree season 
coincides with the hunting season, many of the work- 
ers will not register at the local office until they get 
their game, but they are usually willing to go to work 
if a job comes up. 

The local office plays a big part in recruiting cutters 
and other Christmas tree workers. Wreath makers 
are given the finger and manual dexterity test before 
referral. This test selection has proved most satis- 
factory. Since many of the potential workers have 
already been tested during the summer for work in the 
cherry processing warehouse, referral to wreath work- 
ing can be made quickly. Balers and graders are se- 
lected on the basis of experience and work records. 
Each year new ones are trained because the old hands 
may not be available for the next year, as the lumber 
market may be healthier and many of the old hands 
will be permanently employed. 

Christmas trees are a part of our American tradi- 
tion, but they are a way of life for northwestern Mon- 
tana. When Christmas comes again, it is very likely 
that the tree which adorns your house will have come 
from there. 
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Farm wages are lowest in south, highest on west coast. 





Pacific 
$1.21 


THE recent growth in productivity 
in agriculture is the major factor that 
has affected labor requirements, em- 
ployment relationships, and the utiliza 
tion of migrant farm workers in recent 
years. Real product per man-hour in 
agriculture rose more than 75 percent 
from 1950 to 1960, averaging an in 
about 6 percent per year- 
more than twice the annual increase in 
nonagricultural industries 

Since farm output has risen at a 
slower rate than labor productivity, 
total labor requirements in agriculture 
have trended downward. Technologi 
cal displacement, chronically low in 
comes on a significant proportion of less 
productive farms, and the high natural 
rate of increase of the rural population 
have tended to aggravate the labor- 
surplus situation in agriculture. 

The structure of the farm-labor mar- 
ket differs from that found for other 
industries in many important respects. 
To begin with, most labor on farms is 
supplied by farm operators themselves 
and by unpaid members of their fam- 
ilies. During the month of highest 
agricultural employment in 1960, only 
2.4 million of the 6.9 million persons 
employed on farms were wage and sal- 
ary workers. 

Hired farm workers generally do not 
have the stable attachment to the work 
force characteristic in other industries. 
Only some 700,000 farm workers are 
employed on any one farm for as long 
as 150 days in the year while nearly 3 
million are employed only  season- 
aly... 

It is obvious that the need to re-create 
the seasonal work force anew each year, 
heavy reliance on casual workers only 
marginally attached to the labor force, 
the lack of well structured relationships 
between employers and employees, and 
the use of migrant labor make for rela- 
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tively disorganized and inefficient use 
of manpower resources. Unemploy 
ment and underemployment are rela 
tively high even during the active agri- 
cultural seasons 

There are, of course integra 
tive forces which tend to bring order 
to the labor-market situation. Crew 
leaders introduce an element of stability 
in employer-employee relationships by 
developing job opportunities for their 
crew members and by serving as inter- 
mediaries in making and meeting work 
commitments 

Many farmers have formed associa 
tions to increase the efficiency of re 
cruiting, transporting, and housing 
workers and to provide more continu- 
ous employment over a longer period 
Formation of has been 
given impetus by programs to utilize 
foreign workers in  labor-shortage 


some 


associations 


areas. 
Most important as an integrative 
force in the farm-labor market is the 


Federal-State system of public employ- 
ment offices. Because of its nation- 
wide coverage, its close contact with 
farmers and workers through local of- 
fices, and its nonfee service orientation, 
the public employment offices have an 
important role in the employment 
process. 

For migratory workers, the Federal- 
State employment-service system has 
established the Annual Worker Plan 
under which workers are scheduled to 
a series of jobs in a manner which max 
imizes their continuity of employment 
while assuring growers of a reliable 
labor supply. Referral of migrants is 
conducted under detailed regulations 
designed to assure the availability of 
decent housing and the offer of terms 
and conditions of employment not less 
than those prevailing in the area. 

Workers are in the migratory stream 
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mainly because of lack of better em- 
ployment opportunities. .. . 

A combination of low wage rates and 
intermittent employment results in low 
annual earnings. In 1959, migratory 
workers, excluding very casual workers, 
averaged only $710 from 119 days of 
farm work. Some were able to obtain 
nonfarm jobs during off seasons so that 
average earnings from all such sources 
were reported to be $911 

The future of migratory labor must 
be considered from the standpoint of 
demand, which is related to production 
practices, supply in terms of forces gen- 
erating migrancy, and the organization 
of the farm-labor market itself 

The demand for food is expected to 
advance in the 1960's to meet the needs 
of an expanding population, particu- 
larly in rapid-growth regions in the 
West. However, the technological rev- 
olution in agriculture will more than 
offset increased production so that re- 
quirements for farm labor are expected 
to continue to decline. Overall a drop 
in farm employment in the magnitude 


of 20 percent over the decade seems 
possible. 
The long-range outlook is for a 


smaller and more highly skilled hired 
farm working force, but a core of mi- 
gratory workers will still be needed for 
many activities for years to come. 

In the final analysis, the best hope for 

an economic solution to the problems 
of rural poverty and the depressed con- 
dition of farm labor is the maintenance 
of a vital, vigorous, growing economy, 
with capacity to absorb technologically 
displaced workers in productive em- 
ployment. 
—From a speech by LOUIS LEVINE, 
Deputy Director, Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, before the Industrial Re- 
lations Research Association Spring 
Meeting in Chicago, Ill., May 4, 1961. 
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